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below the European standard of beauty ; indeed, for
positive hideousness of countenance, the people of' Spiti
are perhaps pre-eminent in the British empire." For
absolute hideousness, so great as to be almost beauty of
a kind, I should back a Spiti old woman against the
whole human race; and the production of one in Eu-
rope, with her extraordinary ornaments, could scarcely
fail to create a great sensation.

The dress of both sexes may be described as tunics
and trousers of thick woollen stuff, with large boots,
partly of leather, partly of blanket, which come up to
the knee, and which they are not fond of taking off at
any time. In order to obtain greater warmth they
often put a quantity of flour into these boots, beside
their legs, which I fancy is a practice peculiar to Spiti,
but might be introduced elsewhere. The ornaments
are very much the same as those of the Chinese Tartars,
except that the women have sometimes nose-rings,
which adds to their peculiar fascination. Not being
affected by caste ideas, as even the Lamaists of Kuna-
war are, the people of Spiti make no objection to a
European eating with them or entering their houses,
unless they happen to be rather ashamed of the in-
terior \ but the houses differ very little from those of
Zanskar, one of which I shall describe in detail, having
had to spend two days in it during a great snowstorm.

There is very little rainfall in Spiti; from November
to April all the streams are frozen up, and it is rather
a mystery to me how the people obtain sufficient fuel
to support life during that long severe period. In
summer the fields are watered by artificial channels
leading from the mountain torrents; and it has often
a very lively effect when the waters are let loose around
and over a number of fields. The chief crops are wheat,
barley, and peas, the latter affording a valuable addi-
tion to the traveller's food, but not so readily pujchas-